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so that the phrase 'Janus and Vesta' came to be a 
synonym for prayer. For example, Juvenal says 17 , 
Ianum Vestamque rogabat, and Ovid himself, in address- 
ing Janus, asks, 'Why is it that, no matter which of 
the gods I am propitiating, I must always make a 
sacrifice to you tirst? 18 

These passages suggest that the words 'Janus has to 
be appeased on the Agonalia' simply mean that a 
sacrifice has to be made on that day. This interpre- 
tation is made almost certain when taken in connection 
with another passage of the same kind. Of March 27 
Ovid 19 says again, 'Janus will have to be honored', 
Ianus ddorandus . . . erit, but, in this case, there is 
no doubt that the part of Janus in the ceremony is a 
very subordinate one, because the whole reference is 

Ianus adorandus cumque hoc Concordia mitis 
et Romana Salus araque Pacis erit. 

Clearly, then, this is a celebration held in honor of 

Concord and Safety and Peace, and yet Ovid begins 

with Ianus adorandus. If March 27 is not sacred 

to Janus, there is no reason for supposing that January 9 

is, for the god is mentioned in exactly the same way 

on both occasions. To be sure, Ovid does not disclose 

the name of the deity to whom this first Agonalia 

of the year is sacred; it is possible, therefore, that the 

god had been forgotten, though his rite survived, or 

that the sacrifice was made to the whole company of 

the great gods of the state, the list which began with 

Janus and ended with Vesta. As this objection based 

on Ovid seems hardly tenable, the general conclusion 

may stand that the Roman king represented Jupiter 

on earth, and that the rex sacrorum, who inherited 

certain of his functions, was not a priest of Janus, 

as has always been held, but a priest of Jupiter. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE GILDED CUPIDS' 

The house in Pompeii which charmed me most of 
those I visited is one which few tourists, even classical 
tourists, seem to enter. Perhaps this is because it 
is not described in Mau-Kelsey (even in the revised 
edition), which is the guide for most of us in our walks 
in Pompeii, and many have not read the account of it 
in the Notizie, or looked at the charming pictures 
given there 2 . The very name which has been attached 
to the house since its excavation, Casa degli Amorini 
dorati, The House of the Gilded Cupids, carries 
romance with it, and the ruins themselves seem hardly 
ruins at all: so full are they of atmosphere and of the 
personality of the owners. 

This effect is brought about partly by the fact that 
most of the paintings and the sculpture found in the 
house have been left in place, partly by the restoration 



"6.386. "Fasti 1.171-172. 

>9Fasti 3.881-882. 

'This house is officially known as No. 7 in Isola XVI, Regio VI. 

2 Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, 1906, 374 ff.; 1907, 549 ff. 



of the roof of the peristyle (the red tiles of which give 
warmth of color to the scene) and by the making of 
the garden in its center. But also the arrangement 
of rooms in the house itself is individual and the decora- 
tions show strong individual taste on the part of 
the owners. Word-pictures cannot reproduce the 
rooms, but may interest travellers to see them for 
themselves. 

In the plan of the house, greater privacy was secured 
by placing the peristyle not directly behind the atrium, 
where the wayfarer on the street could get a glimpse 
of the interior, but at the south-west angle of the 
atrium, so that no view of it can be obtained from 
the street. The atrium itself is small, in Tuscan style, 
with paintings on the rectangular sections of the walls, 
one now but dimly shadowing Paris on Ida, another, 
half destroyed, showing a group of men one of whom is 
labelled *o(ki{. The base of the wall shows in its 
upper section a quaint design of a conventionalized 
walled garden, with amusing birds perched on the wall 
and attitudinizing in the gates. In the bedrooms 
on either side of the atrium there are paintings : in one, 
pictures of Leda, Narcissus, and of flying Cupids, 
in the other, a flying Mercury. In this second room 
was found also a herm with a young boy's head at the 
top. This head is certainly the portrait of a real 
boy: so very individual are the features. The work- 
manship is fine art, for the marble is exquisitely painted 
in realistic coloring. In the room which may be called 
the tablinum, since it connects with both atrium and 
peristyle, though it does not lie between them in the 
usual position, there is one wall-painting comparatively 
well-preserved, showing Paris and Helen at Sparta, 
with Venus and Cupid in attendance. 

The peristyle itself shows a wealth of painting and 
sculpture. Behind the Doric columns, which are 
covered with stucco and painted red at the bottom, 
the walls are divided into great squares covered with 
a profusion of frescoes of candelabra, flowering 
branches, architectural vistas, set against a black 
background. The frieze too shows architectural 
designs: candelabra, suspended objects like rhyta and 
baskets, and animal scenes, some pictures of Amorini 
at the chase. On these peristyle walls there is also 
another kind of decoration: insets of sculptured reliefs, 
some showing groups of dramatic masks (of men, 
women, satyrs), some bearing single dramatic masks; 
one gives a great figure of a satyr carrying an ivy- 
crowned thyrsus; another represents a grotto under 
which stands Venus Pompeiana with a little Eros by 
her side. In many of these traces of color appear. 

Two shrines were found against the walls of the 
peristyle, one in the southeast corner, one against 
the north wall. In the first were representations of 
Egyptian divinities and of objects used in their cult- 
worship: Anubis, Harpocrates, Isis and Sarapis. In 
the shrine on the north wall were found statuettes 
of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva seated on thrones, a 
seated Mercury and two joyful Lares. 
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In the center of the peristyle, there was the usual 
garden with a piscina in the center. Through the 
garden were scattered marble pilasters richly decorated, 
bearing rectangular marble slabs with relief work on 
both sides, marble herms, and statuettes of white 
marble. The pilasters, although different in detail, 
have usually on one side a conventionalized tree-trunk 
bearing an ivy garland, with dramatic masks in the 
reversed curves formed by the trunk's outlines; on 
the other side are sea creatures — Poseidon, Tritons, 
sea-horses, and also Centaurs and Cupids. The 
sculptured rectangular plinths on top of these 
pilasters show dramatic masks, Satyrs and Sileni. 
On the herms are heads of Dionysus, and of Jupiter; 
two bear portrait heads of darling children. The 
presence of children in the house may perhaps be 
attested also by the marble statuettes of animals 
in the garden placed now where they were found: 
a little rabbit, a dog, a boar (or dog?) with a dog on its 
back. 

There were found also in the peristyle marble masks 
and disks with iron rings in the top to hang them up 
by: masks of a Maenad, of a Satyr, of Silenus, one disk 
with the relief of a nude youth with a discus, one bear- 
ing a Maenad with a knife, two showing centaurs. 
All these hang as they did originally around the peri- 
style between the columns, an arrangement which 
many Pompeian wall-paintings attest, and which 
is shown in the decoration of a cubiculum in this house 
at the southeast corner of the peristyle, for here the 
walls bear, as it were, a picture of the peristyle itself, 
the decoration being painted columns like those of the 
peristyle with dramatic masks hanging between them. 
This bedroom has a large window almost the width 
of its western wall which looks out on a sort of conserva- 
tory room between it and the triclinium; at least now 
the room is kept as a little garden with ivy over the 
walls and with flowerbeds. 

The suggestion that the owners loved the charming 
picture which their peristyle made is given not only 
by the reproduction of its colonnade around the walls 
of a bedroom, but by the fact that in the east wall 
of the peristyle were set two pieces of black glass which 
served as mirrors and reflected, as one still does, on 
their lustrous surface, the charming room with the 
red-roofed portico, the red and white columns, the 
green plants, the marble pilasters and the herms. 

The most attractive bedroom of all is .the one off 
the north portico from which the house took its modern 
name. In this room, the walls were painted all over in 
a fine geometric pattern in reds and yellows, and set 
in this decoration are small, round, gilded medallions, 
each bearing an exquisite Cupid. The ceiling of the 
room too was beautifully decorated, as the fragments 
show. 

I have not mentioned the busts of a young woman 
and a young man that were found in the house. The 
woman is charmingly pretty and dainty with slender 
neck and small features. The man has a smooth face, 



high-bridged nose, rather thin cheeks with heavy lines, 
a very strong chin with a slight indentation and a firm, 
straight mouth with thin lips. His eyes are large 
and deep-set. The face is one of great character, 
individuality and interest. 

The two faces I believed to be those of the owners 
of the house; so, standing before them, I pondered. 
Were the two favored by the Venus of Pompeii and 
by the Golden Cupids of their bedroom in the happi- 
ness of their married life, and did they care for their 
home as the re-picturing of it suggests? Were the 
three children represented on the herms their children? 
Was the man an actor? For surely the wealth of 
dramatic masks and the representations of Satyrs, 
Sileni, and Dionysus in the decoration suggested devo- 
tion to the drama. And was it the ardent temperament 
of an actor that made this firm-lipped Pompeian 
gentleman worship at a shrine to Isis and Sarapis 
along with his dutiful observation of proper rites to 
the old Roman triad and the household gods? 

The house is alive, and seems ready to answer my 
questions, but the owners are gone. On the wall of 
the andron there is a broken inscription, a pentameter 
in the center of which a proper name is apparently 
lacking : 

Quo bibet ( = bibit) . . . ossa cinisque tegunt. 
Perhaps, after the final catastrophe at Pompeii, some 
one of the survivors who returned to the desolate city 
scratched this last word upon the wall of the House 
of the Gilded Cupids. 

Vassar College. ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT. 



REVIEW 

The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle. 
With a Memoir. New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (1912). Pp. xxxii + 298. $2.50. 
The colleagues of the late Professor Mortimer Lam- 
son Earle have done well to bring together the scattered 
contributions to classical scholarship of that brilliant 
scholar, their friend and associate at Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose early death we still mourn. Long 
before his death in 1905 the world of scholars at large 
had recognized in him one of the ablest of American 
classical philologists; and at home his influence, both 
as a teacher of exceptional power and as a productive 
scholar of wide range, profound knowledge, and shrewd 
critical insight, was great and steadily growing. The 
assembling between two covers of all his published 
papers on classical subjects was not needed, therefore, 
to enhance his reputation at home and abroad. But 
the volume before us, besides being a generous tribute 
of admiration and affection offered to the memory of 
Professor Earle by those who stood nearest to him in 
his own University, has a significance of its own when 
considered as a document of American scholarship. 
From both points of view — as a fitting memorial to 
a fallen comrade and as, in a sense, a milestone of the 
progress of classical studies in this country, — this book 



